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LOOK 
WHO’S 
READING 
“GOOD 
MORNING” 


ERE’S good news for you, 

Sig. John Day: Six-month- 
old Michael John is the perfect 
baby; your wife told us that, 
and she should know. “ He 
never cries, and sleeps soundly 
all night,” she said. 


Your first son makes a lot 
of work now; as soon as your 
wife knits clothes he grows 
out of them, and he’s just 
starting to throw things 
around. 


NEWS AND 
A PHOTO 
FOR SIG. 
JOHN DAY 








Submarine Branch 


Mother and father are very 
well, and your own folk at 
Wimbledon are fine and look 
forward to your wife’s weekly 
visits. 


By the way, they are sav- 
ing their pickle allowances 
for you, and all say they will 
appreciate your cooking more 
than ever now. Your mother- 
in-law wonders if you still 
wear your hat when cooking! 


The “Surrey Hounds.” has 
changed hands recently, but 
although your wife hasn’t been 
there since you were home, she 
has little doubt but that you 
will be as welcome there as 
always. 


Here’s a question and a wish 
close the message, John; 


to 





they are both from your wife. 
“How are you getting on 


with the chopsticks?” And: 
* Don‘t worry; the baby and 
| are fine and looking forward 
to the good things we know 
are coming.” 


CALL BOY brings you 


7% = 


to-day 


& 


Desirée; 


SHOPGIRL—SHOWGIRL 


N used to look twice at 


E 
M when she served them at a Lyons’ teashop. 
Blonde, with the kind of figure that makes men 
think, she used to look at herself in her trim 
Nippy outfit, and say, “1! wonder if 1 shall ever 
What have these chorus girls 


get on the stage. 
got that I haven't?” 


Desiree’s supervisor noticed her beauty, and 


prompted her to enter Lyons’ 


the loveliest Nippy of the year. 
“No, I'd be wasting my time, 
But Desiree was talked into entering, and at 
the firm’s Sudbury sports ground she paraded 
with two hundred other pretty shopgirls from 


all over Britain. 

Mr. C. B. Cochran was the 
eile for Miss Cooper. 
girl. 


Desiree sat back and thought, 
a beauty contest. What now ? 


it done me? How is it going to get me on the 


stage?” 


To say that from the time this New Zealand- 
born dancer got her first break she never looked 
back would be inaccurate; every time she goes 
into a new show she looks back. 
sends a couple of passes to her previous col- 
leagues who are still in the teashop. 
room at the particular shop is papered with cut- 
tings and pictures of Desiree, the tea-girl who 
became a glamour-girl to a “T.” 


BY this time her young sister 
had broken into the theatre 
world by asking for a try-out 
at the Windmill Theatre. She 
hit Vivian Van Damm right be- 
tween the eyes and signed on 
as a speciality dancer. 
“That’s good enough for 
me,” thought Desiree. OUF 
Huia can get in, then | can, 
too.” And she went into 


“She is a very lovely 
The others were delightful, but could not 
be compared with the winner,” was his comment. 


Desiree Cooper 


competition for 


” she said. 


judge, and he 


“Well, I've won 
What good has 


She invariably 
The cloak- 


opened at her knock, only to 
close with the words, “No 
vacancies.” Footsore and weary, 
she carried on selling cakes 
and biscuits, and every evening 
boarded a West-bound tram to 
theatreland. In her lunch hours 
and any odd moments she 
danced .in front of a mirror, 
and always took good care of 
her figure. 





break. She went to the Gar- 
rick Theatre, and was refused 
an audition. She walked away. 
and was so depressed that she 
wandered round and round 
London, and some hours later 
found herself back at the same 
stage door. So, shaken by her 
audacity, the doorkeeper ad- 
mitted her, and she got her 
audition. The following Mon- 


It was a dreary Saturday 
afternoon when Desiree got her 


action. 
Every stage door in London 





day she was a showgirl and had 


The postscript brings you 
sold her jast bun 


all her love. 


PINK MICE ? We always 


breed ‘em complete with 
| stri pes so Britain's 1,000 professional chilla and silver-grey varieties. 


mice breeders are always busy Black mice skins, believed to 
trying to improve the rainbow be lucky, are turned into amu- 
hues of their protégées. lets and sold for astonishing 
Silver, black, blue, tan, prices. 
pelt Lee ana grey oe in Mr. Wil- 
re mon. some mice liam Rayner, always keeps 
D Sablctal Mouse club? Les saab be ond Lia nak re 1,000 in stock for commercial 
heard of the “Mouse and’ Rat ene striped with purposes, and has bred 5,000 
News’? Do you know that some 
mice skins make good gloves, 
and that most of them make 
good money? 
The National 





Says Peter Davis 


colouring, embodying every mice since he started in busi- 
pastel tint. (ness twelves years ago. 


The pink-eyed white mouse In the Plymouth mouse farm, 


comes nowhere in the race,*e€x- yun for a hobb Mr. W. Nan- 
cept to help soften some very Poni the Toke ea are fed 


mines for gas detection, or to 
zoos for feeding snakes—at six- 
pence a head. 

For breeding purposes, a trio 


Mouse Club (two does and a buck) of decent 


was founded nearly half acolouring are usually worth Ge eate eh edet On to See ewne? on whisky whenever they cateh 
century ago, and half its 7s. 6d. per mouse. And all the mice are a ‘pure i aaa worst complaint— 
members to-day are women! jy pAINBOW HUE. line descent of twenty genera- °5*™a. 

The rest range from coaly “4; ‘some men continually im- tions. Hence, perhaps, the reason 


miners to doctors, but the 

majority are breeders who 

have discovered the £ s. d, 

of the mouse game. 

Mice need less attention than 
most pets. They are clean little 
animals, a fact which may bring 
news to housewives. 


|A DOE CAN DO, 


In the course of a year a doe 
jmouse will eat no more than 
about 1s. worth of food. In 
that time she can _ produce 
forty-eight offspring. 

| If any of these prove a prize- 
{winner at any of the hundred 
or so smaller mouse shows, it 
may be worth £10 or more, 
according to its colouring and 
closeness of the ideal type. 


A winner of the Victoria 
Cup fOr coal-black mice has 
changed hands for as much 
as £50 before now. An aver- 
age price for g00d winners is 


prove the colouring of flower:, Glove makers buy the Chin- for the three “blind” mice .. . 


0. 
If some of the forty-eight 
progeny are _ less_ fortunate, 





they can still be sold to hospi- 
tals for cancer research, coal 
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Continuing: How the Brigadier slew the Fox 


~MY HORSE FELL 





( [SHE night promised to be a 
stormy one, which was very 
much to my liking. It was my 
desire to keep my departure 
most secret, for it was evident 
that if the English heard that I 
had been detached from the 
army they would naturally con- 
elude that something important 
was about to happen. 
iMy horse was taken, there- 
fore, beyond the picket line, as 
if for watering, and I followed 
and mounted him there. I had 
a map, a compass and a paper 
of instructions from the mar- 
shal, and with these in the 
bosom of my tunic, and a sabre 
at my side, I set out upon my 
adventure. 

A thin rain was falling, and 
there was no moon, so you 
may imagine that it was not 
very cheerful. But my heart 
was light at the thought of 
the honour which had been 
done me and the glory which 
awaited me. 

_ This exploit should be one 
more in that brilliant series 
which was to change my sabre 
into a baton. Ah, how we 
dreamed, we foolish fellows, 
young, and drunk 'with success ! 
Could I have foreseen that 
night as I rode, the chosen man 
of 60,000, that I should spend 
my life planting cabbages on a 
hundred francs a month! Oh, 
my youth, my hopes, my com- 
rades! But the wheel turns 


ODD 
CORNER 


AALMISTRY is common 

enough in the Western 
world, but in Chinn for- 
tunes used to be told by 
“solistry "—that Is, by the 
lines on the soles of the 
feet. The whole technique 
Was set out in an immense 
encyclopedial of 5,020 vol- 
umes, prepared to the order 
of the Emperor K’ang-hi in 
the 18th century. “The 
feet should be oblong and 
broad,” says the encyclop2- 
dia. “ They should be white 
as Jade, straight as the trunk 
of a tree, smooth as moss, 
and soft as cottow. These 
belong to rich persons and 
officials.” 

All ruters of cities, ac- 
cording to the Chinese sav- . 
ant, have dark. purple feet, ' 
and generals and Prime 
Ministers have purple soles 
with three strong lines. A 
deep line through the centre 
indicates a magistrate, while 
very long cortinuous lines 


JANE 


* Aas 
\ trampin 
the streets of 
Much Petting 
nN a vain 












































BENEATH ME!" 


and never stops. Forgive me, 
my ‘friends, for an old man has 
his weakness. 

My ‘route, then, lay across the 
face of tthe high ground of 
Torres Vedras, then over a 
streamlet, past a farmhouse 
which had been burned down 
and was now only a landmark, 
then through a forest of young 
cork oaks, and so to the monas- 
tery of San (Antonio, which 
marked the ieft of the Eng- 
lish position. 

Here il turned south and 
rode quietly over the downs, 
for it was at this point that 
Massena thought that it 
would be (most easy for me 
to find my ‘way unobserved 
through ‘the position. I went 
very slowly, for it was so 
dark that 1 could not see my) 
hand in front of me. In such 
cases | leave my bridle loose 
and let my horse pick its own 
way. Voltigeur went confi- 
dently forward, and | was 
very content to sit upon his 
back, and to peer about me, 
avoiding every- light. For 
three hours we advanced in 
this cautious way, until it 
seemed to me that | must 
have left all danger behind 
me. 

I then pushed on more 
briskly, for I wished to be in 
the rear of the whole army by 
daybreak. There are many 
vineyards in these parts which 


belong exclusively to dukes 
and princes. 

A large coil of lines on 
the ball of your foot means 
that you will enjoy a good 
reputation for a thousand 
years, while If the lines can 
be imagined as representing 
objects, your fortune de- 
pends on what they repre- 
sent. 

The figure of a tortoise 
means that you will be a 
perfect gentleman with a 
reputation for honesty. A 
bird figure is reserved for 
the eight highest officials of 
the State. “If there is a 
figure like a flower or tree 
on the sole,” runs the ency- 
clopedia, “the person is; 
very rich.” Maybe you are 
heir to a fortune and don’t 
know it! 

Toes are also important, 
for if they each have coils 
of lines on them the owner 
is a miser, and if they have 
no coils he is a spendthrift. 
A network of fines on the 
sole means that the owner’s 
son and grandson will be 
prosperous. “The hands 
and feet are like the branches 
of a tree,” conisludes this 
priceless piece of Eastern 
wisdom. “That which has 
many knobs Is not wood of 
much use.’ 





y 
CONAN DOYLE 





in winter become open plains, 
and a horseman finds few diffi- 
culties in his way. 

But {Massena had underrated 
the cunning of these English, 
for it appears that there was 
not one line of defence, but 
three, and it was the third 
which was the most formidable, 
through which I was at that 
instant passing. As I rode, 
elated at my own success, a 
lantern flashed jsuddenly before 
me, and I saw ithe glint of pol- 
ished gun-barrels and _ the 
gleam of a red coat. 

“Who goes there ?” cried a 
voice — such a voice! 
| swerved to the right and 
rode like a madman, but a 
dozen squirts of fire came out 
of the darkness, and the bui- 
lets ‘whizzed all round my 
ears. That was no new sound 


ROUND THE WORLD 


with our 


to me, my friends, though | 
will not talk like a foolish 
conscript and say that | have 
ever liked it. But at least it 
had never kept me from 
thinking clearly, 
knew that there was nothing 
for it but to gallop hard and 
try my tuck elsewhere. 

I rode round the English 
picket, and then, as I heard 
nothing more of them, I con- 
cluded rightly that I had at last 
come through their defences. 

For five miles I rode south, 
striking a tinder from time to 
time to look at my compass. 

And then in an instant—t 
feel the pang once more as 
my ‘memory brings back the 

moment—my horse, without a 

sob or stagger, fell stone 

dead beneath me! 
(To be continued) 











Roving Cameraman 





SONG OF THE SINGER 

Stitch, stitch, stitch—but not in the squalid surroundings 
of Hood’s song. The Singer is run by an Arab tailor in 
Marrakesh, an outdoor workshop composed of a table and 
a mat. As it is the only sewing .machine in the place, 
the women come and hand over their jobs and hear the 
gossip _while they wait for the work being done—and the 
bill. - Trade unions don’t exist there. 








° NI 
OH DEAR, FRITZ, 
I'VE WALKED AT LEAST 
TEN COUPONS OFF MY 
FEET IN SHOES AND 
_. STOCKINGS!-ISN'T THERE 


LET IN THIS 
BENIGHTED 





WHY- Look!-— 


NOW | KNOW HOW 
EXPLORERS FEEL 
WHEN THEY FIND 
\, AN OASIS IN THE 


WHY, YES, MISS, 
\ THINK 1 CAN |= 


7, 





and so 1: 


MODERN—BUT OLD 
GREEKS KNEW IT 


Ow’'s this for a long 

shot? About the year 
600 B.C. the Greek philoso- 
pher Anaximander thought 
that all matter is made of an 
extremely elemental “ stuff,” 
not appreciable by the senses 
only, but requiring to be 
grasped also by the mind. 
Then Thales (also about 600 
B.C.) thought everything 
was made of water; Anaxi- 
menes (554 B.C.) considered 
the primary substance was 
air; Heraclitus (513 B.C.) 
thought it was fire; Demo- 
critus (440 B.C.) considered 
everything was made of little 
hard atoms. 

Modern science in the 19th 
century thought everything 
consisted of little hard 
atoms, too, but in the 20th 
century these atoms have 
turned out to consist of noth- 
ing but minute charges of 
electricity. The material 
basis of “matter” has gone, 
and Professor Eddington, in 
1928, announced that “the 
stuff of the world is mind- 
stuff "—meaning that (in the 
words of Anaximander) “ it 
is not appreciable by the 
senses only, but requires to 
be grasped also by the mind.” 


WANGLING 
WORDS_: 


_ 1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after ONIE, to make a 
word. 

2..Rearrange the letters of 
THREE CROWS RISE, to make 
an English county. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
GAOL into JAIL, WHEAT into 
STACK, MALT into BEER, 
CAP into LID. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from INEVITABLE ? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 154 


1. THenceforTH. 

2. STONEHAVEN. 

3. FIND, BIND, BEND, 
BEAD, BEAN, BEEN, KEEN, 
KEEP. 

RAIL, PAIL, PALL, PALE, 
POLE, PORE, TORE, TORS, 
TOYS, BOYS, BAYS, WAYS. 

GIVE, LIVE, LINE, LANE, 
LAK®, TAKE. 

FOLK, FOLD, SOLD, SOLE, 
MOLE, MILE, MINE, LINE, 
LONE, LONG, SONG. 

4. Tear, Rate, Tare, Rite, 
Rain, Gain, Tier, Tine, Vine, 
Veer, Vane, Nave, Rave, Gear, 































Rage, Ever, Even, Girt, Grit, 
Rant, Rent, Tern, Tarn, etc. 
Verge, Greet, Eater, Tratin, 
Trine, Nitre, Graite, Great, 
Targe, Again, Eager, Avert, 
Event, Green, Grain, Grant, 





|Grave, Aviain, etc. 


CLUES ACROSS, 1 Out of condition. 


CLUES DOWN. 


1 Former. 2 
4 Crever. 
able, 


Organ of 
5 Sail strips. 


8 Possess, 10 Auburn. 


touch. 


23 Moo, 25 Allure. 27 Of ships, 
32 Fervour, 54 Drink. 
Sleep 











6 Incline head. 
12 Most up-to-date, 
16 Pull hard. 18 Villas. 19 Connection. 21 Meat. 
50 Vegetable 
36 Edge of cavity. 










1. Hyssop is a plant, drug, 
disease, Scottish bullock, 
drink ? 


2. Who wrote (a) Wild Wales, 
(b) Jonathan Wild ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why: Bur- 
gundy, Port, Sherry, Cham- 
pagne, Claret ? 

4. On what river does Cam- 
bridge stand ? 

5. Who said, “A right. little, 
tight little island” ? 

6. How long do rhinoceroses 
live ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt: Diurnal, Segrigate, 
Honorarium, Gormandize, Fau- 
tuil ? 

8. What rank in the W.A.A.F. 
is equivalent to a Major in the 
Army ? 

9. Who was Mr. Dangle ? 

10. What is the date of Tra- 


|falgar Day ? 


11. Dickens was born in 1810, 
1812, 1814, 1816, 1818, 1820? 

12. Complete the pairs: (a) 
Poet and ——, (b) Frankie and 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 199 


1. Stone seat in a church. 

2. (a) Captain Marryat, (b) 
Israei Zangwill. 

3. Chesterfield is a piece of 
furniture; the others are styles 
of furniture. 

4. Tewkesbury. 

. ‘Charles. IT. 

. Cuzco. 

. Tom Walls, in 1932. 

. Bartholomew Diaz. 

. Hotel des Invalides, Paris. 

10. Three (in a triangle below 
the Crown). 

11. 1829. 

12. Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 


WOOIWH 


Answer to Picture Quiz in 


199: A SPONGE. 


When wilt Thou save the 
people ? : 
‘Oh, God of Mercy, when ? 

The people, Lord, the 

people! 
Not thrones and crowns, 
but men! 
Ebenezer Elliott 
(1781-1849). 


Things are in the saddle 


And ride mankind. 
Emerson. 


The louder he talked of 
his Honour, the faster we 
counted our spoons. 

Emerson, 


1 defy the wisest man in 
the the world to turn a 
good action into ridicule. 

Henry Fielding. 


| CROSSWORD CORNER | 


4 Crisp sound. 9 Compact. 
11 Spoken, 
13 Stand for. 
Prima donna 
Quitted. 
Favourite 
Grasped 
Pit under 
engine. 
Projecting 
window 
Heraldic red. 
Presently. 
Portable 
dwelling. 
Show-shoe. 
Convey 
smoothly 
Compass point 
Musical 
instrument 
Blackthorn, 
Medicinal plant. 
Give the 


means. 
Vigour. 


3 Winnow 
7 Dis- 


37 
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WELL, BLOT MY BRAND! 
/ DIDN'T KNOW TH 
BEVEREND CauLD 


/ 


wih 
ee / CD) MINALS 
VANDALS / 
OPPRESSORS 





FIXED UP A BUNGALOW ON WE HAVE IN ENGLAND, AMBU2 
THE LAKE FOR US, HONEY!=) | SEE THE BRITISH AGENT,-CAN] | SAHIB!—1AM SHOWING | | EVERYTHING YOU WANT F'R 
YOU AMUSE YOURSELF HER ROUND THE BAZAARS| | SIXPENCE, FROM FISHING RODS 
WHILE I'M DISCUSSING OUR TODAY! < TO FRYING PANS! 
FACTORY WITH 
HIM? 







HE 1S LAFFIN' NOW, 


INDEED, | AM VERY 
BUT 1 GAM oA 


JUST THINK —— HAPPY, MYSELF 
TOMORROW IS THE 


ME, 'D TWISK TO DO EVERYTHING ~ 
HER SCRAWNY DON'TCHA F 
NECK AN’ PUNCH 


HAVA TIME WIT! 
‘IM, AFTER THE 
WEDDIN' g 







GOOD IDEA TOO —/ 
FEEL FIT AND FRESH 
ALL A WELI-DESERUED)} AND READY FOR 
WORK - WONDER WHER 
THE MAJOR AND 
SPENCELY ARE? 





BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST AND HIS MEN HAVE 
BECOME ACCUSTOMED TO THE LIGHT OF THE HALL 


Y QUICK iGALA!— 
GET INTO THIS & 
EMPTY MUMMY 

CASE / 


¥ “A 3 BUT GALA HAS FOOLISHL 

RCHED- F PULLED THE MUMMY CASE 
fhey CANNOT WEES SHUT—THE CLOSE-FITTING 
si LD KEEPS OUT THE AIR ! 

ITISA — aa 


‘ my 
MYSTERY! — ; ; 
THIS GARTH tS ‘ ; 
NO ORDINARY 

MAN—CURSE 









SS 


COR! = JUS’ WAIT THERE 
H A BLINKIN’ TILL f KIN POUNCE 
H WATER-LILY ON YER, YOU PERISHIN’ 
OUTER ME, HUM ? 


FET ee 


Vat 


ELS 
| | SH 















CLUBS AND 
THEIR 


PLAYERS 
No. 11 


BOLTON 
_ WANDERERS 


\[7'S a long way from Bolton to Wembley 
| ‘Stadium, but the Wanderers of that town 
|have made the trip, with success, on three ocea- 
sions, in 1923-26-29, and each time returned to 
Bolton with the F.A. Cup in their possession. 

I was present at Wembley in 1923, when such 
a crowd surged on to the playing pitch that 
few thought the match would ever be played. 
But a policeman, mounted upon..a white horse, 
did eventually make way for the players, and 
Bolton commenced their game- against the 
powerful West Ham United team. 

The players, before the kick-off, had to help 
{clear part of the pitch, and J. R. Smith, Bolton’s 
centre-forward, suddenly found himself being 
patted on the back by a stranger. Then he 
| laughed. 

For in the middie of nearly 200,000 people 
fhe discovered his brother, who had been liv- 
ing abroad; the first time they had set eyes 
upon each other for fifteen years! After the 
} game, when the Cup had been handed over 
| to the Bolton skipper, and he himself had 

scored one of the Wanderers’ two goals, Smith 

spent a happy reunion with his brother. 

What a great team Bolton had in 1923! There 
was goalkeeper Dick Pym, a fisherman from 
Devon; Jimmy Seddon, the centre-half; David 
Jack, J. R. Smith, Joe Smith, and Ted Vizard 
;among the forwards. All were team-men and 
played with this uppermost in their minds. 
| The village of Turton, near Bolton, is the 
“eradle” of Lancashire football, but it took 
;Bolton three years to catch the flame from 
Turton. 
| Then Thomas Ogden, schoolmaster at Christ 
| Church School, Dean Road, called a meeting 
| of the Sunday School teachers and young men 

from the congregation. They each subscribed 

sixpence for the purchase of a football, and 

‘a subscription of one penny a week was 

decided upon. Later, a twopenny fine was 

introduced for those who swore on the field! 

The club, after a time, prospered, but they 
could not secure a’settled ground, hence their 
name, ‘ Wanderers.” 

Having settled Burnden Park as their home, 
Bolton Wanderers have never looked back. 

Before the war the vast majority of the Wan- 
Gerers’ players were attached to the Territorial 
Army. At Dunkirk, nine of these men met on 
the bomb-scarred beaches, kept together, and in 
the most hectic moments found a little time 
to discuss football. 

It was Howard Knight, coxswain of the 
| Ramsgate lifeboat, who eventually brought 
| those footballing-fighters back to England, 

and since then, when their military duties 

allowed, they have shown their skill. 

Bolton for many years possessed one of the 
finest scouts and coaches in football in Walter 
Rowley, but the club prefers, when possible, to 
develop local lads. By this method they have 
unearthed some grand players. 

Ray Westwood, their inside-left, is one of 
the best, while ‘“ Twinkler” George Eastham, 
now of Blackpool, is another. 

When the Wanderers first got on the track 
of Eastham he was assisting a Blackpool junior 
side, at the same time learning a baker’s trade. 
His uncanny dribbling ability made managers 
from all parts of the country take an interest 
in him, and George had long been marked 
down by Bolton. : 

After one really brilliant display many offi- 
cials sought Eastham, but the Bolton scout 
“got in” first. 

He took Eastham to his home, chatted with 
him, and more or less kept him prisoner— 
although the player did not know this—until 
the other officials had departed and he was 
able to take the lad to Bolton and sign him 
for the Wanderers. 

Bolton have always had a great team, and 
their present side is no exception. When peace 
returns, and cup-ties are resumed, watch the 


youngsters of Bolton? 
By John Allen 








Send your Stories, 


Jokes and Ideas 
to the Editor 












We don’t say that Martha 
O’Driscoli is waiting on the 
cliffs to sight you fellows, 
but we do wish the Universal 
star was dating us. 






NY Coywaneart® This Englan 


to: “ Good Morning,” A delightful view of the Old Packhorse Bridge 


C/o Aedes at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 


London, S.W.|. 
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“* Makes me laugh to see you guys all hot 
and bothered, while I bathe in this cool 
tank. Ha, ha!’’ 










** Such girlish 
chatter bores me.”’ 





bs 


SUCCULENT . “Tl wonder if ie and | will ever win as much money as raw 


_ “ Well, Mummy has just bathed me, and my fingers and Maw did?” ‘Oh, I think so—Frankly, | feel confident 
are all lovely and clean. Bet you’d like a taste.’ on winning The Oaks this year.’ 


- Printed and Published by Samuel Stephen, Ltd., 2, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.19, with the co-operation of Office of Admiral (Submarines), 











